THE  COMING OF THE  MACHINE
doctrine of popular government. ... It all seemed
remarkably successful. The devouring red flames of
the gospel of humanity faded into the pale embers
of humanitarianism, the sword was put back into the
scabbard, and, with the refreshing alternatives of the
factory or the workhouse before him, the working man
turned to the task of building Sheffield and Middles-
borough on the ruins of English agriculture. The
country gentlemen went into the City and their
tenants into the slums. Man was remembered at the
polling booth. Society was forgotten in the mean
streets. The age of freedom had begun."1
In effect, what happened was that the reformers were so
busy correcting old abuses that they ignored the new ones
which were growing up so rapidly under their eyes.
The first evidence of a more humane attitude of mind
is to be seen in connection with the Slave Trade, which
had continued for generations without arousing any
strong opposition. In the earlier part of the century
little black boys were frequently employed as pages to
fashionable ladies, and Gainsborough painted the por-
trait of the negro butler of the Duke of Montague.
These, of course, were slaves, and there seems to have
been little prejudice against them on the ground either
of race or colour. With the passage of time the number
of negroes increased, and in 1772 the number of slaves in
England was officially admitted to be in the neighbour-
hood of 14,000. In that year it was held, in Somersett's
case, that "as soon as any slave sets his foot upon English
territory he becomes free5'.2 This put an end to legal
slavery in England itself, but it also directed attention
1  Jerrold, D.: England^ pp. 79-80.
2  cf. State Trials, Vol. XX, pp. 1-82.
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